it more broadly, because the presence of somebody at a certain spot, at a certain hour, is a fact accomplished once and for all, which may leave nobody knows what traces. There was nothing to prove beyond all question that these traces might not be picked up, that the fact might not be brought home. (Quintette's later meetings with Leheudry were also, no doubt, facts which had come to pass, facts accomplished once and for all. But there was infinitely less chance of their being discovered, or even suspected, so long as their first meeting was kept dark.)
Wipe out something that had happened. A fascinating thought! To what abyss it might lead him Quinette as yet had no idea ; but around it his mind played excitedly. Wipe out an event; wipe out a thing. Efface any trace of an cc existence," in the widest sense of the word. Quinette was not thinking particularly of a personal, a living, existence. Nor did he feel any desire to destroy.
What tempted him in this direction rather resembled the intellectual attraction of solving a problem. He realised that he had some gift for researches of this kind. His bent of mind asked nothing better than to work in this direction. Already the first thrill of inventiveness had seized upon him.
But he had no leisure to dream as he would have liked. His obsession led him back sternly to a definite case. Quinette imagined a policeman confronting him. After some purely formal remarks the man said to him suddenly :
" Excuse me, monsieur. There is ^fact about which we would like to have your explanation. Last Tuesday, about nine o'clock in the morning, a man came into your shop, who seemed to be very much upset. Now, this same person had emerged, a few moments earlier, from the passage which leads to the scene of the crime."
" But, monsieur . . .**
" There can be no question about it. This twofold fact is attested by two witnesses : the concierge at No. 18, and a woman who was shaking a cloth - contrary to the police regulations, as a matter of fact - out of the window of a